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burdens and pleasures of a civilization as complex 
and complete as our own, and that in the civic, eco- 
nomic, religious and social aspect of their life they 
were confronted, in the main, with all of the ques- 
tions and issues with which we have to deal in the 
twentieth century. The query often arises in my 
mind as to whether or not many of our leading edu- 
cators, and a host of minor ones, are really sincere 
and sensible when they urge with great insistence that 
the ancient languages are 'dead', while French and 
German, algebra and geometry, chemistry and physics 
are intensely practical. Now, can any one possibly 
claim that French or German is of any practical use 
to the American boy in the general acceptance of the 
term practical? Do we acquire any conversational 
fluency in either of these languages after four or 
more years of study? And even if we did, in our 
strictly English environment what purpose would 
be served by this ability to converse? Must we not 
with candor admit that the argument for the study 
of these languages is but an extension of the defense 
for the study of Latin and Greek? that is, in order 
that we may be brought into touch with many of the 
masterpieces of the world's literature whose content 
and beauty are inseparable from their linguistic dress 
and that we may broaden our sympathy by coming 
into contact with those phases of modern civilization 
which have taken a different turn from our own? 
May we also ask, for the purpose of enlightenment, 
whether any student, unless his life's work is along 
technical or professional lines requiring a minute 
knowledge of these subjects, receives any more direct 
practical advantage from the study of algebra and 
geometry, chemistry and physics than from the Clas- 
sics? Do we not in the storm and stress of life 
forget as such every theorem in algebra, every propo- 
sition in geometry, every law of chemistry and 
physics as readily as we do the gerundive construc- 
tion or the intricacies of Greek syntax? 

As a matter of fact not one of the subjects in- 
cluded in the above list is practical in the sense in 
which the term is employed by the utilitarians. Not 
one, except in the case of the specialist, may be used 
directly in earning a living. But they all with the 
possible exception of algebra play a decidedly con- 
spicuous part in the development of power, initiative, 
efficiency, culture and character, which after all 
should be the true aim of liberal education in our 
Schools and Colleges. 

The present outlook with regard to the study of the 
Classics, while not especially encouraging, is never- 
theless not without hope. Latin is holding its own in 
the Secondary Schools of the country. The latest 
available statistics from the National Bureau of edu- 
cation show that during the year 1910-1911 there were 
9,378 High Schools, public and private, with an 
enrollment of 817,653 pupils. The number studying 
Latin was 405,502 or 49.59 per cent. The number 
studying Greek was but a fraction of 1 per cent. 
In the Colleges, where less than half a century ago 



practically all of the students pursued the study of 
Latin and Greek for at least two years, there has been 
a decided decrease in the percentage of students 
taking those languages. This has been due largely 
to the free elective and the group systems, the for- 
mer of which has been entirely abandoned by the 
Colleges and the Universities. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to exalt unduly 
the function of Latin and Greek in the liberal train- 
ing of American youth, nor to underrate the educa- 
tional value of the many other subjects vitally 
necessary for the equipment of efficient citizens and 
capable leaders in the world's movements, but to 
register a protest against the undue emphasis placed 
upon these so-called practical subjects at the ex- 
pense of the classical languages. 

George M. Lightfoot. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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The Soience of Etymology. By Walter W. Skeat. 
Oxford: the Clarendon Press (1912). Pp. xviii 

-f 242. $1.50. 

Not a few students of linguistic science have to 
thank the popular essays of Whitney and Max Miiller 
for their first interest in comparative grammar, and 
many educated men still owe to these great masters 
whatever knowledge they possess of the life and the 
growth of language. One serious need of our day 
is a book at once sound enough and readable enough 
to perform a like service. 

The title, the preface, and the opening paragraphs 
of Professor Skeat's latest book will arouse in many 
a reader the hope that at last the lack is to be sup- 
plied. All such will share the disappointment which 
the reviewer felt when he learned (page 35) that the 
"great purpose" of the work is to serve as a key to 
the author's Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language! Even so the first ninety pages may be 
read with pleasure and profit by anyone who cares 
to know some of the guiding principles of modern 
etymology. 

The latter part of the book purports to compare 
the English vocabulary with that of each of the main 
branches of the Indo-European family, except — cur- 
iously enough — Greek and Italic. As a matter of fact, 
however, we get little else than materials upon which 
such a comparison might be based. For whom they 
are intended is not clear : the general reader will not 
be greatly enlightened by lists of related words and 
scholars will prefer to make their own collections 
rather than rely upon an author who trusts Miklosich 
for his Slavic, and has apparently made no use of 
Bartholomae's Altiranisches Worterbuch. 
Columbia University. E. H. SturTEVANT. 
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We are often told of the gradual evolution of jus- 
tice, and the institution of punishment, from a pro- 
ceeding that is essentially an act of vengeance to 
something designed to reform the evil-doer and deter 
others from following his example. In reading re- 
views one often wonders which attitude the critic- 
judge has assumed. But when the author of the 
work under discussion has passed away, his critic 
may at least abandon all hope of working a reform. 
Echo will not go to the black-walled abode of Per- 
sephone, as Pindar invoked her to do with his mes- 
sage to Kleodamos. It may even be seriously doubted 
whether the next producer of a work on a similar 
subject, be he the same author or not, will be dis- 
cernibly affected by a reviewer's strictures, and if the 
law of iriSei /udflos seems not to prevail in philology, 
author and critic must suffer alike from the i/'eCJos 

Dr. Headlam's" Agamemnon possesses the melan- 
choly interest that always attaches to a posthumous 
work. Mr. Pearson tells us in the Editor's Preface 
that Dr. Headlam had been at work for some years 
on the edition, to his untimely death in 1908. The 
material left behind proved to be abundant, but in 
very different stages of completion; "whereas the 
Introduction and Verse Translation were nearly com- 
plete, and had undergone considerable revision at 
the hands of their author, the recension of the text 
had not been carried through, there were no critical 
notes, and the Commentary only existed in frag- 
ments". Still, there were available abundant annota- 
tions made by Headlam during his twenty years' ex- 
haustive study of Aeschylus 1 , and these have been 
utilized by the editor, who warns the reader that 
Headlam "was a severe critic of his own produc- 
tions, and finality was not easily reached". The text 
as here printed is the result of minute examination 
of Headlam's own copy of Wecklein's edition of 1885, 
in which he had noted such textual corrections as he 
considered certain. Mr. Pearson has performed his 
difficult task with judgment and skill, and the result 
is a valuable addition to our resources for the in- 
terpretation of this play, which may be called on the 
whole the most difficult of all that have come down 
to us. The printing and make-up of the book leave 
little to be desired. Both the Greek and the English 
type of the Notes, though very clear and sharp, are, 
however, a lktle too small for comfort to the aging 
eye. Misprints seem to be very few. 

As the Introduction and Translation represent most 
nearly the finished work of the author it seems best 
to speak of them most fully. The Introduction com- 
prises the following discussions: The Story; The 
Drama ; Remarks on the Story ; Moral and Religious 
Ideas; the Characters. It abounds in suggestions of 
importance for the understanding of the play, as for 
example when Headlam writes (pp. 31 f.) : "The 
g"'lt of Atreus propagated itself afresh in the guilt 

1 The lively controversy with Dr. Verrall (begun, at least, 
with almost the true furor Teutonicvs) in 1891-1892, will be 
remembered by students of Aeschylus. 



of Agamemnon. It is the poet's cue, so to speak, to 
exhibit the personal culpability of the latter. This 
is why, in the forefront of his drama, he lays so much 
emphasis on the sacrifice of Iphigenia. . . . Aga- 
memnon might have broken up his armament and 
left Troy to divine vengeance; and the poet several 
times hints that this would have been the proper 
course to adopt. But the fatal taint was in his blood, 
and when the temptation to iniquity came, he fell. 
From that moment his personal responsibility began. 
It was increased by his conjugal infidelities in regard 
to Chryseis and Cassandra, and by the bloodthirsty 
character of his vengeance upon Troy". In other 
words, while in all this there is no moral justification 
for Clytemnestra's crime, the poet was too good a 
playwright to fail to see that herein lay an important 
dramatic justification of her deed. 

Headlam discusses at some length the theory con- 
structed by Verrall to account for the extraordinary 
situation which has been such a puzzle to students of 
the play : the apparent impossibility of Agamemnon's 
arrival at Argos immediately after the fire-signal 
from Arachnaion has announced the taking of Troy. 
Verrall's explanation, hardly less marvellous than 
the situation, has naturally found little favor, and 
Headlam's refutation should make an end of it for- 
ever. To the present reviewer, however, Headlam 
himself seems to be in error on several points. Ac- 
cepting as probable Blomfield's suggestion that the 
Chorus leaves the theatre for a short time after 
verse 493 (487), he assumes an interval in the ac- 
tion of the play "lasting several days" (p. 81). But 
there is no metrical indication, anapaestic or lyric, 
of the departure or re-entrance of the Chorus. The 
exit would be excessively awkward to manage, and 
would practically divide the piece into two almost 
distinct plays, the first of which would be but a frag- 
ment (the examples of such disappearance and re- 
turn given by Haigh, Attic Theatre 3 , 305, are of an 
entirely different character, and involve a change of 
scene). The assumption of an interval of "several 
days" does not help us much; for under the most 
favorable conditions Agamemnon's return from Troy 
would take several weeks. Again, in verse 592 (587) 
T&\ai is explained as indicating a considerable inter- 
val of time since the sight of the beacon-fire on 
Arachnaion; but too much should not be made of 
this, as irdXoi is idiomatically used in abrupt excla- 
mations under stress of emotion, as e.g. in Sophocles, 
O.T. 1161, where it is of course to be construed with 
eforoi', 

A further difficulty in Verrall's theory seems to 
have escaped notice. The nearest high point of 
Arachnaion (a long ridge) is some ten miles distant 
from Argos. There is no indication in the play that 
Agamemnon's sole surviving ship has landed else- 
where than at the natural termination of a voyage 
for a person returning to Argos, i.e. at Nauplia 
or some point on the shore of its great sheltered bay 
— in any case, a spot within some four miles of Argos, 
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with only smooth country intervening. Between 
such a point and Arachnaion, about as far away from 
here as from Argos, the country is very broken and 
irregular, with hills that cut off the view of Arach- 
naion. It is hardly to be supposed that Aeschylus 
would have thought of Clytemnestra as expecting 
news of Agamemnon's arrival to be signalled to her 
first from Arachnaion, or as expecting the elders to 
believe that she had first received the news from that 
quarter if her story were made out of whole cloth. 
His careful calculation of possibilities is evident 
from his marvellously vivid description of the chain 
of fire-signals with its successive links. The accu- 
racy of the poet's geographical knowledge was well 
shown by the late Professor A. C. Merriam, in his 
excellent paper, Telegraphing among the Ancients 
(Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
Series III, 1:1890), a paper which has not, ap- 
parently, received the attention it deserves. Hans 
Fischl, for example, who in 1004 published a useful 
Programm under the title Fernsprech- und Melde- 
wesen im Altertum (Schweinfurt), seems not to have 
heard of it. When Headlam says (p. 12), "For what 
remains, that the distances are too great, the poet 
himself has frankly acknowledged as much in the 
first word of the description" (vers. 293), he not 
only ignores Merriam's proofs that the distances 
were not too great for successful signalling, but en- 
tirely misinterprets the line. 

The Verse Translation, on which a great deal of 
labor was evidently bestowed, is of very uneven 
merit. Headlam was under no illusions regarding 
the difficulty of the task, as is shown by the extract 
(p. x) from a personal letter written by him in 
1003. It is not given to many men to write verse 
that is even approximately worthy to stand face to 
face with Aeschylus's sonorous and magnificent lines. 
If a translation must stand opposite the Greek text 
it had better be a fairly literal one, in prose, such 
for example as Headlam's own, published in 1904. 
Jebb's instinct was surer in these matters. The 
metrical version, to be good poetry in its own lan- 
guage, must often diverge widely from the original. 
The translator into verse must meet the requirement 
that he be a good poet as well as a competent in- 
terpreter; it is far more merciful to him to print his 
rendering away from the original. 

It would be inappropriate here to enter upon a 
detailed discussion of the Notes, which were, as the 
editor reminds us, left in a very incomplete state. 
Not infrequently passages of considerable difficulty 
are left without commentary, doubtless because Dr. 
Headlam had not reached any definite conclusions 
about them ; but many passages have received elabo- 
rate treatment, and probably would have been little 
altered in a final revision. There is abundance of 
literary illustration, which Dr. Headlam, by his very 
wide reading, was peculiarly well fitted to give; and 
everywhere an independence of view which makes 
the commentary always interesting. An example of 



his ingenuity of interpretation may be seen in the 
note on verses 566-567 (561-562), where he inserts 
a comma after alms , removes that commonly placed 
after iaBinxArav , and translates 

dews with damage dripped 
Abiding, that our woolly garments made 
All verminous [ivB-qpov] — 

which reminds one of the shocking deaths of Alcman 
and Pherecydes, as reported by Aristotle, Hist. An. 
5.31. Yet Headlam admits that Sophocles probably 
understood the passage as is done by most modern 
interpreters, taking rplxa. as 'hair of the head', and 
imitating it in Ajax 1206 f. 

The book lacks all discussion of the lyric metres 
of the play — a deficiency the more to be regretted as 
Headlam's arrangement of the verses in lyric pas- 
sages often shows considerable variations from the 
accepted divisions. 
Columbia University. E. D. Perry. 



For some years Dr. Bemadotte Perrin, Lampson 
Professor (Emeritus) of Greek Literature and His- 
tory in Yale University, has been translating Plu- 
tarch afresh. Prior to 1912 two volumes of this 
translation had appeared, giving respectively ren- 
derings of Themistocles and Aristides, and of Ci- 
mon and Pericles. Last year a third volume was 
published (Charles Scribner's Sons: $2.00 net), giv- 
ing a translation of the Nicias and the Alcibiades. 
In an Introduction of 51 pages Professor Perrin 
deals with Primary Sources for Greek History Dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War (1-12) ; Chronological 
Table of Events in the Lives of Nicias and Alci- 
biades (12-29) ! The Sources of Plutarch in his 
Nicias, with an Analysis of this Life (29-39) ; The 
Sources of Plutarch in his Alcibiades, with an An- 
alysis of this Life (39-51). The translation of the 
Nicias occupies pages 55-107, that of the Alcibiades 
111-168. Then follow notes on the Nicias (171-263), 
and Notes on the Alcibiades (257-328). These notes 
deal occasionally with matters of text, but as a rule 
are intended to explain matters mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, in a word to throw light on the subject- 
matter of these two Lives. As stated in the pre- 
face (xi), much comment takes the form of cita- 
tions from Thucydides, Xenophon, and Pausanias; 
these have been made in the standard translations 
of Jowett, Dakyns, and Frazer (though at times 
Professor gives, besides these versions, a corrected 
rendering of his own). To other Greek authors 
also many references are made. By these citations 
Plutarch's statements are supported, expanded or 
corrected as may be necessary, and the value of the 
work as a whole is very greatly increased. Of the 
merits of the translation there is no longer need 
to speak : the reception accorded to the earlier vol- 
umes (ioof, 1910) is proof enough of those merits. 
It remains to notice that the first volume contained 
two essays of importance to lovers of Greek liter- 
ature: Plutarch the Biographer, and Biography be- 
fore Plutarch. In connection with these one would 
do well to read Professor Perrin's fine paper on 
The Ethics and Amenities of Greek Historiography, 
read by him as President's address at the 28th An- 
nual Session of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, held at Bryn Mawr, July 6, 1897, and printed 
in The American Journal of Philology 18. 255-274. 

C. K. 



